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The writer of this book was one Omar Khayyam,
who was living about the time of the Norman Con-
quest. He died probably in 1123. The legend goes
that he and two fellow-pupils when boys at school
took a vow that if any of them rose to eminence they
would share their good fortune with the others. One
of them became Vizier to the Sultan Alp-Arslari,
the son of the Tartar, Toghrul Beg, founder of the
Seljukian Dynasty, which finally roused Europe into
the Crusades. The Vizier seeking out, or being sought
out by, his old friends, gave to one, with a truly
Oriental instinct for what would now be called jobbery,
a place under Government, and to Omar, who was a
man of scholarly tastes, a mathematician and an
astronomer, a large pension. Omar was not a mere
dilettante. He composed mathematical, metaphysical
and scientific treatises. He was one of a Board who
reformed the Calendar, a fact which he mentions in his
poems. Omar appears to have been a man of self-
contained and unsociable temperament, disinclined to
labour, and given, at all events in later life, to gross
self-indulgence. The recorded incidents of his life are
but few, and much that is legendary is undoubtedly
intertwined with them; but there is one which is so
entirely in the spirit of FitzGerald that it must be
repeated. Walking in a garden with a favourite pupil,
he said one day, " My tomb shall be in a spot where
the North wind may scatter roses over it." Many
years after, when the young man visited the tomb
of Omar at Nishapur, he found that the rose-trees
of a neighbouring garden stretched their boughs
over the wall, and strewed the tomb with "wreck
of white and red."

The Bodleian MS. of the Rubiiyat or Quatrains,
contains 158 stanzas, though many more are attributedhad been edited
